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form of equilibrium that is the best test for the coefficients of individuality, 
— it is this which enables us to distinguish a true individual from a colony 
(pp. 131 ff.). Finally, this chemical principle of classification yields the 
same result as the genetic, now commonly adopted. After a skilful dis- 
play of the difficulties attending the reconstruction of family trees on the 
data of morphological resemblances, the author points out that the usual 
method of evading these difficulties depends on an unprovable assumption, 
to wit, that proximity of kinship is determined by the lateness of the stage 
at which the embryos develop differences. If we seek a basis of qualifica- 
tion that is free from this hypothetical factor, it must be found in the chemi- 
cal. On this basis we can understand that those cells which have the 
greatest chemical analogy will be the last in the process of multiplication 
to develop noticeable morphological differences. The embryological 
method would still be the only practicable one, but it would stand for a 
delicate test of chemical likeness and difference, not relevantly, for a Cri- 
terion of kinship (Chap. xv). 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 

Vers le positivisme absolu par Videalisme. Par Louis Weber. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1903. — pp. 396. 

The main thesis of M. Weber's book is one which is familiar in recent 
philosophy. It represents the thoroughgoing repudiation of realism and 
ontology in all its forms. On the critical side, it has not indeed much to 
say that is particularly new ; and while the arguments are acutely put, they 
have the defect, not uncommon in the particular type of thinking which 
they represent, that their force depends largely on having already accepted 
presuppositions which involve the point at issue. Nevertheless, the book 
is of considerable significance. Its grasp of principles and its clear-cut 
logic are admirable ; and where it does not convince, it will at least make 
clearer some of the issues. 

The main drift of the argument is indicated by the title. Historically, 
Positivism tends to regard reflective thought as sterile, and objective experi- 
ence as the only valid source of knowledge. Is this opposition necessary ? 
Or may not rather idealistic reflection be required to give a basis to Posi- 
tivism such as empiricism is unable to give ? The necessity for this basis 
the first chapter tries to show by retracing the story of modern empirical 
idealism. Reflective thought has, in the first place, undermined com- 
pletely common sense realism. But the realism which science attempts to 
substitute is equally untenable. Full of self-contradictions, and incapable 
of being conceived positively save in psychical terms, the concepts of science 
are plainly not to be regarded as entities. Or, if we take their objects as 
unknowable, we simply have, in Agnosticism, a new and nebulous ontology, 
equally infected with the vice of realism. But now, while the outcome of 
science is thus idealistic, this idealism, if taken dogmatically, would mean 
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the triumph of scepticism. In such a negative ideality and relativism, sci- 
ence destroys itself. Through the need of transforming these negations into 
affirmations, science issues in Positivism and the Positivistic justification of 
law in terms of human action, — the interpretation of knowledge as pre- 
vision. Positivism is thus an attempt at a philosophy of science. But this 
utilitarian principle is incapable of being justified on the empirical basis. 
Positivism, nevertheless, in rejecting all knowledge not empirical as illus.ory, 
is, as a matter of fact, setting up a principle of authority. But since the only 
criterion it allows is practical success, it cannot give any universal founda- 
tion to scientific authority such as it requires. What sort of a principle is 
that which is subordinated to an incessant verification ? The pretence of 
assigning the first rank to empirical knowledge, and granting it sovereign 
authority, is itself only an anticipation of experience, which contradicts 
empiricism. And so unless we admit, with Hume, that knowledge is sub- 
mitted to the uncertainties of a becoming without law or principle, and 
uhdistinguishable from blind chance, we must find a metaphysical solution 
for the problem of the possibility of science. Positivism thus becomes, not 
a self-sufficient philosophy, but only the empirical introduction to the 
critical philosophy. 

The second and third chapters examine the attempts of critical idealism 
and of monadism to supply this need, and endeavor to point out the linger- 
ing taint of realism which still vitiates these in their historical forms ; and 
the remainder of the book is devoted to a constructive formulation of the 
true, i. e., logical idealism. The real does not exist. There is no mode of 
absolute being, — call it thing, self, psychical fact, — outside of logical 
being, affirmed as such, and announced in discourse. The object of an idea 
is only another idea more immediate ; the idea of an object is another 
object raised to a higher degree of reflection. Reality is the multiplicity of 
logical existences constituting science, whose unity is the unity of thought, 
identical in all its infinite manifestations. This is of course quite different 
from the reality of the self or subject. There is no reason why the subject, 
one idea, should have the privilege of conditioning the idea in general, — 
the finite become the principle of the infinite. All that remains of the in- 
dependent real is simply the obscurity and opaqueness due to a meaning 
not yet made explicit. And since there is no external matter, there can be 
no separation between theoretical and applied science. The applications 
are simply science in action ; they are the sciences themselves participating 
in human life under their various modalities. 

The search for the real is then the real itself. Science is no completed 
system. It is only the history of science, its abstract side, which has this 
appearance ; the concrete side is the living side, its existence in living 
minds. The difference between the a priori and the a posteriori, between 
analytic and synthetic knowledge, is only one of degree. The deductive 
ideal proceeds from the illusion that the truth of universal being can be 
enclosed in a particular proposition affirmed by a particular understanding. 
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We attribute a superior truth to the analytic proposition, because we are so 
intimately persuaded that the most perfect certainty is that of the individual 
subject, just as the supremacy of the empirical proof by the touchstone of 
fact is due to the belief in the independence of the not-self. Both meth- 
ods alike are valid only by virtue of the principle of universal and neces- 
sary being. It follows also that each science is a special order of experi- 
ence, which has its ground of certainty in itself. The Kantian explanation 
of experience is in reality a psychology of physics. But to go outside 
science itself for its justification is to admit that science is obscure and 
unintelligible. Reflection on the results of science performs the negative 
service of destroying the ontologcal signification of the judgments of science, 
but it does not touch the ground of scientific certainty. By establishing 
the principle that there is an object only for a subject, it shows that the 
affirmation of physical reality implies in advance an implicit intelligibility. 
But this does not replace physical knowledge. It simply adds a new sci- 
ence, a new system of affirmations. Psychology is a different order of ex- 
perience, not an explanation of experience. The scientist, as a scientist, 
necessarily takes his results as reality ; and the only test of their truth is the 
way in which they fit into the system of ideas which constitute his science, 
in the process through which possible truth transforms itself into necessary 
truth. 

In this a priori certainty of the adequation of being to the thought which 
creates it, we have the principle which Positivism lacks. The objection of 
Positivism to the transcendent character of metaphysics no longer holds 
against this point of view. Metaphysics does not supplant science. It 
only denies the extra-scientific interpretation of scientific judgments. In 
the nature of the case, it can only be a logic. It will thus give a recon- 
ciliation of the universal relativity of knowledge and the absolute neces- 
sity of being. The principle of necessary being, — the principle of the 
essential unity of being in all degrees of reflection, — teaches nothing about 
the real multiplicity of being. This is why the category of relativity 
maintains its importance, — relation, in the sense in which it stands for the 
very life of thought, its inner characteristic of infinity. This is quite the 
opposite of scepticism, though it involves, of course, a new conception of 
truth. Instead of the conformity of the idea with its object, truth is the 
conformity of thought with itself, of thought which is realizing itself with 
thought realized. There is no absolutely definitive way of discerning truth 
and error in the particular positive sciences, just because no particular 
judgment can enclose absolute truth. We cannot tell whether synthetic 
truths will always be the same, whether their signification will not change. 
But what we do know with entire certainty, is that their negation will be 
possible only by a larger, more coherent, and more intelligible affirmation. 

An adequate criticism of the book would take more space than is available 
here. Incidentally, however, attention may be called to the exaltation of 
the purely scientific experience, which is assumed somewhat too lightly to 
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represent the essence of the life of spirit. The few passages which recog- 
nize the need of clearing up the connection between science and practical 
life are decidedly schematic, not to say obscure ; and the insistent problem 
of the relation of knowledge to other, i. e., emotional values is quite ignored. 
Perhaps a less exclusively logical interest might have led to a less secure 
conviction of the sufficiency of certain of the presuppositions of the 
argument. A. K. Rogers. 

Butler College. 

Beitrage zur Entwicklung der Kanf schen Ethik. Von Karl Schmidt. 

Marburg, N. G. Elwert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1900. — pp. 105. 

This study traces the development within Kant's writings of the con- 
ceptions prominent in his ethical theory. Thirty-five pages are given to 
the examination of the precritical writings, and sixty pages to the Critique 
of Pure Reason. The author has no particular thesis to maintain. He 
conceives his task as entirely expository, and couches his expositions largely 
in Kant's own words. This work is one which has been done before. At 
the same time, Dr. Schmidt's contribution is a helpful one. He seizes 
upon practically all of the ethically significant points of the works discussed, 
presents them with clearness in their relations to the developing ethical 
theory, buttresses them with quotations in such a way as to make his inter- 
pretations convincing, and delivers the whole within a very manageable 
compass. So far as any bias or tendency shows itself in the work, it is that 
of finding within Kant's early writings nearly all the main ideas of the 
critical ethics. The essays produced in the years immediately following 
1760, for instance, are made to reveal in simple statement the larger part 
of what is later developed in detail. In one or two cases I have found Dr. 
Schmidt's interpretations of these earlier passages weakly supported, for 
instance, in the discussion of the Inaugural Dissertation. In general, how- 
ever, this is not so. He comes near to showing that Kant's ' development ' 
of ethical theory was one in which nothing new was ever learned and 
nothing old forgotten. As the discussion advances through the Critique of 
Pure Reason, the teachings there found which look towards the ethics are 
well developed, but nothing original or characteristic is presented. The 
last ten pages deal with the critical elucidation of ' ' Fragment 6. ' ' This 
Kantian fragment was first published in 1887, and has been interpreted by 
Forster and Hoffding as implying eudaemonism, even an individualistic 
eudaemonism. Dr. Schmidt shows quite clearly, I think, that these views 
are not well founded, that the Kantian emphasis upon rational law is re- 
asserted. He finds the meaning of the fragment in the fact that it is an 
attempt on Kant's part to solve the problem of moral obligation without 
postulating the Ideas of God or immortality, by showing that a pleasurable 
feeling is bound up a priori with action issuing from freedom. 

TT E. L. HlNMAN. 

University of Nebraska. 



